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Preliminary to his discussion of Pascal's works, the author has discussed 
in the second division of his book a matter of fundamental importance, 
namely, his doctrine of the possibility of certitude and the means by which 
it may be attained. This doctrine, says M. Hatzfeld, underlies all of 
Pascal's thinking ; it constitutes his chief claim to originality and, indeed, 
his title to be termed a philosopher. Pascal's insistence on the antinomies 
of the reason has led many critics to classify him as a sceptic and a pessi- 
mist. This is most unjust, M. Hatzfeld maintains, since Pascal finds a 
solution of the antinomies in an attitude of will. When intellectual certi- 
tude fails, there is possible a moral certitude based upon experience in 
action. This is not a blind sentiment ; it is not a triumph of faith over 
reason : it is rather a direct and victorious contact with truth, " a syn- 
thetic and living intuition, in the face of which the difficulties of the specu- 
lative order vanish as a dream." It may be questioned whether this doc- 
trine can be said to be original with Pascal. M. Hatzfeld guards his 
statement somewhat, to be sure (p. 275) ; yet he seems to claim too much 
both for the originality of the doctrine and for the use made of it. 

The third division of the book was entrusted by the author to a compe- 
tent collaborator, M. Perrier. It is a most valuable and complete exposi- 
tion of Pascal' s contribution to physical and mathematical science. 

The last division, which treats of Pascal's religious conceptions and his 
apologetics, brings to view that aspect of his thought which is best known 
to most readers ; but so thorough has been the author's research, and so 
fresh is his manner of treatment, that one reads with unflagging interest and 
with profit to the end. 

The value of the book is much enhanced by the addition of a chro- 
nological table of Pascal's principal works, another of his minor works, a 
list of both complete and partial editions, and a classified list of works on 
Pascal or on some phase of his thought. Vida F. Moore. 

Nietzsche als Philosoph. Von Hans Vaihinger. Zweite durchgesehene 
Auflage. Berlin, Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1902. — pp. 105. 

In the history of the influence of different systems of philosophy, one is 
often at a loss to discover the reasons for their varying popularity. Why 
should a system gain attention here and be ignored there ? Why should 
a philosopher be well known in France and unmentioned in England or 
vice versa f Many such problems lie ready for the curious, but none of 
them is more difficult to solve than that of the fate of Nietzsche's philosophy 
to-day in the different countries of Europe and in America. In Germany, 
in France, in Italy, Nietzsche is praised and imitated, denounced, and even 
critically studied. More attention is devoted to his writings than to those 
of any other philosopher. He is the fashion, and, more than that, he is 
recognized by serious students as the representative and advocate of a 
strong tendency of modern thought. In England and America, on the 
other hand, one hears little of him. Directly after his death a few brief 
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notices concerning him appeared in some of the periodicals, and occasion- 
ally even now his name is mentioned, but he is not looked upon as of much 
importance. An attempt at publishing an English translation of his works 
met with financial failure. While in Europe every educated man knows 
Nietzsche's theories, at least in outline, in this country and in England 
there is often the greatest ignorance concerning his views, even among those 
whose chief interest is in philosophical questions. It was to be expected 
that Anglo-Saxons would regard Nietzsche as dangerous both to practical 
morals and to conservative speculation. Hegel is not yet entirely freed 
from similar imputations. The puzzle in the condition of affairs lies in the 
fact that Nietzsche is so continually and so consistently ignored. 

In the countries where Nietzsche is read, numberless books and pamphlets 
have been published concerning him, and among the most recent is Pro- 
fessor Vaihinger's Nietzsche als Philosoph. This monograph, as its writer 
says, presents, in orderly form, the views which one finds unsystematized 
in Neitzsche's writings, and, with no attempt at criticism, shapes Nietzsche's 
scattered theories into a strictly logical system. The reader, put into pos- 
session of the important elements and unencumbered with minor details, 
is to be left to make his own criticisms. Nietzsche's philosophy is de- 
scribed as at basis Schopenhauer's theory of the will, to which the Dar- 
winian doctrine of struggle for existence has given a positive form. As the 
logical result of this fundamental principle, seven characteristic tendencies 
displayed by Nietzsche are described and the relation of each to the basal 
theory pointed out. These tendencies are all negative, all protests against 
prevalent views, and to be explained as due to the peculiar value given by 
Nietzsche to the individual will. They are called the anti-moral, the anti- 
socialistic, the anti- democratic, the anti-feminine, the anti-intellectualistic, 
the anti-pessimistic, and the anti-Christian. Current morality, socialism, 
democracy, the emancipation of woman, intellectualism, optimism, and 
Christianity are condemned by Nietzsche because inconsistent with the will 
for power ( Wille zur Machf). The ideal for all existence is not the nega- 
tion of the will, but its completest affirmation, which is made possible only 
in the Darwinian struggle for existence. The will affirms itself by means 
of constant warfare, and whatever interferes with the necessary combat is 
worthy of opposition. 

With regard to the book as a whole, if one is to make a logical system 
from Nietzsche's theories, Professor Vaihinger's attempt may be highly com- 
mended, although probably no two people would choose exactly the same 
tendencies as of chief importance. However, there is a serious question in 
the writer's mind whether such an attempt is altogether just to Nietzsche. 
He was not a system-maker, and to force his opinions into related and con- 
sistent form does violence to them. A system is doubtless worth the mak- 
ing, but this is no reason why all philosophical writings should be compelled 
to take on a systematic aspect, Nietzsche's least of all. The author of 
Also sprach Zarathustra not only did not write a system, but such a pro- 
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ceeding would have clashed with all his habits of thought and feeling ; he 
would have felt it to be in bad taste. Moreover, the over-great importance 
ascribed to Darwin's influence upon Nietzsche seems to be partly due to 
the desire for a unity that is not present until put there. One must admit, 
of course, the added simplicity and precision possible to such an interpre- 
tation of Nietzsche ; the only objection to it is the conviction that it is not 
entirely justified by Nietzsche's writings. Grace Neal Dolson. 

Wells College. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams. New York, The Mac - 

millan Company, 1902. — pp. 277. 

In the seven chapters of this volume, Miss Addams considers one by one 
the problems confronting the man or woman actively engaged in efforts to 
benefit the poorer class of working people. These problems are social in 
nature, that is, they concern the proper relationship between different 
members of society. No one can hope to answer such questions without a 
broad experience, the obtaining of which is coming to be regarded more 
and more as a duty. Only through this broader experience can the exist- 
ing social confusion be obviated, only through its means can men be fitted 
to cope with the difficulties of social reform ; for the confusion and the 
well meaning but mistaken efforts to better it are both due to the attempt 
to make an individual code of ethics do duty in the larger field of social 
relationships. The cure for social evils is to be found in democracy, and 
the cure for democracy in more democracy. A code suited to social rela- 
tionships cannot be the product of observation and speculation ; it must be 
the result of experiment. We must live our democracy before we can 
theorize about it. In short, the conclusion reached by Miss Addams, as a 
result of her careful study of the questions with which her own experience 
has so well fitted her to deal, is that the evils in our social ethics will be 
remedied only as it becomes more democratic. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Philosophy and Life and other Essays. By J. H. Muirhead, M.A. 

London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902. — pp. 274. 

The essays composing this volume have already been given to the public 
in the form of lectures before various societies, and with a few exceptions 
are now reprinted from different periodicals. 

The different papers of which the book is made up have the following 
titles : Philosophy and Life ; Professor William Wallace ; Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Philosophy of Life ; Abstract and Political Ethics ; What 
Imperialism Means ; The Science of Poor- Law Relief ; Modern Methods of 
Temperance Reform ; A Liberal Education ; Psychology and Education ; 
The Place of the Concept in Logical Doctrine ; The Goal of Knowledge ; 
Hypothesis ; Is Knowledge of Space a Priori? It will be seen that the 
greater number of these essays discuss subjects of practical ethics, while the 



